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Memorabilia. 


[y the April number of the Antiquaries’ 
Journal will be found Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Hawley’s report on the excavations at Stone- 
henge during 1925 and 1926. About half of 
the area of Stonehenge has been examined, 
and since work is for the present suspended | 
the author takes occasion, at the close of his 
report, to set out the facts which have so 
far been established. The site, it is clear, is 
older that the monument—proved to be so by 
the silting up of the ditch before the monu- 
ment was erected. The earliest pottery 
found—and that immediately above the silt— 
isof the Beaker period. This goes to support 
the view that the monument is to be dated 
during the overlapping period between the 
Neolithic and the Bronze Ages. The slight 
elevation to the south which had been sup- 
posed to be a barrow proved to be merely a 
natural elevation in the chalk. The post- 
holes found everywhere from north to south 
and in the middle, Colonel Hawley takes to 
be the earliest structures on the site, though 
the Aubrey holes—which may be supposed to 
have held wooden uprights—belong to an 
earlier date than the monument. The Y and 
Z holes belong to the scheme of the monument 
itself; but there is no theory at present as to 
their use, though it is suggested that they 
were made to hold the foreign stones which, 
by an alteration of plan, were never set in 
them, but inside the monument. The foreign 
stone lintel remains unexplained While 
the excavations have not shown Stonehenge to 
be a sepulchral monument, our author believes 
it to have been erected on a site which for- 
merly held something of the kind. It is to| 
be thought of as first and foremost a temple, 
and secondly as a place of assembly for legis- 
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lative and judicial purposes—besides being 
also an important landmark and a centre for 
trade. 


HIS year Apr. 23, ‘‘ Shakespeare Day,”’ 
was made the occasion for an appeal on 
behalf of the Sadlers Wells Fund, supported 
by Mr. Baldwin, Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and by 
the Duke of Devonshire, Chairman of the 
Fund, who presided that day at the meeting 
held at the Mansion House in furtherance of 
the enterprise. £35,000 has already been 
raised for Sadlers Wells, and the Theatre has 
been bought freehold. About the same sum 
again is now required for reconstruction. The 
appeal is grounded partly on consideration 
of Sadlers Wells as a suitable tribute to 
Shakespeare from its history and associations, 
and partly on the increase of extent and 
efficiency in the work of the ‘‘ Old Vic,’’ if 
this twin theatre in North London should be 
set going. 

If, the Chairman said, sufficient support 
was given, work could be taken in hand at 
once, the London County Council having 
already approved the plans. Lord Elgin, 
Chairman of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, speaking as a Scotsman, drew a con- 
trast between the strong feeling in Scotland 
for Burns and the comparative indifference 
in England to Shakespeare—grounding his 
remarks a good deal on the way in which the 
respective birthdays of the two poets were 
honoured by celebrations and in the press. 
Other speakers were Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., 
Mr. Philip Guedalla, Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson and Miss Edith Evans. It was 
announced that the Shakespeare Day subscrip- 
tion list showed a total of £3,358 5s. 


[ Messrs. Goodspeed’s Catalogue of Auto- 

graphs, No. 174, we find Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man,.who should certainly know, writing to 
some would-be poet:—‘‘ Do not read books 
about versification : no poet ever learnt it that 
way. If you are going to be a poet, it will 
come to you naturally and you will pick up 
all you need from reading poetry.’’ On the 
next page is set out some of a letter—undated 
—from Wolf Chief of the Grosventres 
Indians :—‘‘ The Gros Ventres Indian are 
good—We are white man and we are first our 
hands are good and we are a Friend to the 
Whites. We do not want to Kill the White- 
man and we do not do foolish the White 
people—.”’ 


N _ interesting 


controversy has arisen 


between the Eastern Sea Fisheries Board 
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and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries about seals. The Board has been pay- 
ing 10s. per nose for all seals destroyed, on 
the ground that they do serious damage to the 
fishery, and, in support of this contention, it 
is stated that in captivity a seal is known to 
eat from two to three stones of fish a day. 
But the Ministry put forward the results of 
the laboratories’ examination of the stomachs 
of seals, whereby it would appear that the 
destruction of fish by these animals is incon- 


siderable, and say that if further examina-| 


tion confirms the view the reward to fishermen 
will be discontinued. The Eastern Sea Fish- 
eries Board remain, however, convinced that 
seals are making great havoc with fish in the 
Wash and along the coast, and a deputation 
is to wait on the Ministry to urge the con- 
tinuance of the reward for killing them. 
During the past two years about 600 seals 
have been killed. 
THE annals of Smoking will have a smail, 
curious fact to record under date Apr. 23, 
1928, viz., that during a debate in the House 
of Commons on the Local Authorities (Kmer- 
gency Provisions) Bill, while Mr. Scurr 
(Mile End, Lab.) was speaking, there was 
seen the unprecedented sight of a member of 
Parliament smoking a pipe in the House. 
This was Mr. Cowan (Scottish Universities, 
L.), at the time sole occupant of the top 
Liberal bench. The Chairman intervened, 
and addressing Mr. Cowan said: ‘‘ The hon. 
member appears to be smoking. That is 
entirely out of order.”’ 


pipe from his mouth and placed it on the seat, 


whence he presently transferred it to his coat | 
Earlier in the proceedings the hon. | 


pocket. 
member had struck a match, and had been in 


the act of lighting his pipe with it, when a} 
colleague interfered and the light was extin- | 


guished. 


HE Manchester University Press will pub-| 
lish on May 8, volumes iii and iv of Pro-| 


fessor Tout’s ‘ Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medizval England.’ The whole 
of vol. iii. and part of vol. iv, is devoted to a 


general survey of the administrative and poli-| 
tical history of the reigns of Edward III and} 
the | 


Richard II, with the conclusion of 
author’s more particular examination of the 
Wardrobe and the Chamber, begun in vol. i. 
The story of the Small Seals between 1327 and 
1399, as well as an account of some lesser 
Households, has been delayed for publication 
in a subsequent volume, with which the work 
will be completed. 


Mr. Cowan, so it is | 
recorded in The Times, thereupon removed a | 





'Two Hundred 


| 
| 


Years Ago. 





| From the London 
| April 27, 1728. 


| On Tuefday Morning, foon after Nine 
| o’Clock, his Majefty fet out from his Palace 

at St. James’s for Newmarket, attended in 
| the Coach by the Earl of Scarborough, Matter 
| of the Horfe, the Earl of Cholmondeley, Gold 
Staff Officer, and the Lord Clinton, Gentle 
, man of the Bed-chamber in waiting: His 
| Majefty went up St. James’s-ftreet, thro’ 
| Piccadilly, and fo to Gray’s Inn-Lane, the 
Byways out of Town, conducted by a Party 
of the 4th Troop of Guards. 

The fame Day about Eleven her Majetty 
and the Princefs Royal went to Richmond to 
| dine there. 

Newmarket, April 24.  Yefterday about 
| Five in the Evening, the King arrived here; 
| and this Day was attended by the Chancellor 
| and Heads of Houfes from Cambridge, with a 
| Requeft, that his Majefty would honour 
| their Univerfity with his Prefence, who was 
gracioufly pleafed to condefcend thereto, and 
will dine To-morrow at Trinity-College. This 
Day his Majefty was prefent at our Races, 
when Mr. Colyear’s Batt beat the Duke of 
Bridgwater’s Shapelefs; Sir William Mor- 
| gan’s Elf beat Mr. Colyear’s Grey Harry; 
| Sir Michael Newton’s Bald Jack beat Lord 
Milfingtown’s Bay Mott; Sir William Mo: 
gan’s Galloway Judgment won tie Stakes. 

On Wednefday in the Afternoon, her 
Majefty, the Duke and the reft of the Royal 
Family, went to Sir Hans Sloan’s Houfe in 
Bloomfbury Square, to fee his Collection of 
Rarities. 


Journal, Saturday, 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


On Wednefday began the General Quarter 
Seffions of the Peace for the City and 
Liberty of Westminfter, and (in the abfence 
of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Delawar, the Chair- 
man) Sir John Goulfton, of the Inner 
Temple, gave a very learned and _ elegant 
Charge to the Grand Jury; for which he 
received the thanks of the Bench, as well as 
the Applause of the Auditory; and all the 
Juftices prefent defired him to print the 
fame. 

And there was read in Court a Letter from 
the Lord Townfhend, fignifying his Majefty’s 
Pleafure that the Juftices of the Peace 
fhould put the Laws in Execution for the 
better obfervation of Sunday, and_ prevent 
any Races to be run upon that Day, which 
| feveral Perfons had prefumed to appoint. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


"MATTHEW PETERS, CIVIL 
ENGINEER AND ‘‘ BOOK FARMER.” 


ANY men have cut quite a figure in their 
M day, only to be forgotten. Others have 
left to posterity memorials of their life in 
their work, but often enough the work is all 
that we know. The insatiable curiosity of 
man, however, craves personal and intimate 
details, and sometimes it is necessary to know 
where and how a man lived in order to esti- 
mate the value of his work. 

It was with some such feelings that I 
turned up the ‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy ’ when I had finished reading the agri- 
cultural writings of Matthew Peters. I 
wanted to know where he lived, so that I 


| might learn in what district some of the 


unplaced practices he described were common 
to the farming of his day. To my surprise 
there was no entry. His memory had faded 
in the shadow of that of his more famous son, 
Matthew William, who had been a painter of 
some repute, a R.A., and a clergyman. 

Since his work seemed to be of a more far- 
seing and indeed of a more practical charac- 
ter than that of many of his contemporaries, 
and it had earned an encomium from Donald- 
son,* an attempt to discover some details of 
his life was the more justified. But the 
closest scrutiny of contemporary records failed 
to bring to light anything but the most scanty 
details, and leaves the most complete account 
of his life, that to be found in the biography 
of his son.t It is only a paragraph, and 
runs : 

Matthew Peters . was born in Belfast in 
1711, and married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of George Younge, of Dublin. Matthew Peters 
Was a man of some distinction; he was edu- 
cated as a civil engineer, in which profession 
he attained considerable eminence; he also 
wrote several excellent treatises on agricul- 
ture, and it is said that he laid out the 
gardens and grounds at Stowe. [This remains 
unconfirmed]. He is described as “ of the Isle 
of Wight, Gentleman” (so remarks’ the 
D.N.B. entry about his son), but shortly after 
the birth of William he removed to Ireland, 
and lived at Dublin, where he held a post in 
the Customs, and is said to have been con- 


*“Our opinion places this author amongst 
the best writers of the time.” ‘ Agricultural 
Biography,’ 1854, p. 58. 

+ ‘Matthew Wm. Peters, R.A.” Lady Vic- 


toria Manners, 1913. 
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nected with the Irish Government in improv- 
ing the navigation of the loughs and rivers. 

And that appears to be all that we know 
of his life, except that it may be surmised 
that he was a member of the Dublin Society, 
because his interest in agriculture was s0 
great. The ‘‘several treatises’? seem to 
reduce themselves to three, which are: 

1. ‘The Rational Farmer: or a Treatise 
of Agriculture and Tillage,’ 1771.* 

2. ‘ Winter Riches: or A Miscellany of 


Rudiments, Directions, Observations, etc.,’ 
FL. 
5. ‘Agricultura: or the Good Husband- 


man,’ 1776. 

All three of these works can now be found 
in the British Museum, although Donaldson 
reports that he could only find ‘ Agricultura ’ 
in 1854, and that after some trouble; 
curiously enough this work is not mentioned 
by other bibliographers. J. C. Loudont gives 
the first two, but apparently copies an earlier 
error in naming the first ‘‘The National 
Farmer.’’ S$. A. Allibonet does the same, 
and adds a work, *‘ De Rustica, or the Repos- 
itory, 2 Volumes.’’ This appears to have 
been copied from Richard Weston,|! who put 
a stroke when he meant anonymous, which 
may have been taken to mean the same as 
before. Watts§ also speaksof ‘The National 
Farmer.’ Since the books do not appear to 
have been readily accessible these writers of 
standard works may perhaps be forgiven for 
copying sectional bibliographies. It is a 
large undertaking to write a dictionary of 
English literature, and we should not perhaps 
complain because Peters, who was after all 
only small fry, has been treated a little 
cavalierly by these giants of industry. 

Like all agricultural writers of his time, 


| Peters was bound to consider the rising cost 








of living, the weight of which was 
itself felt in the growing distress of the 
labouring poor. So serious was this distress 
in seasons of bad harvest that riots, of such 
dimensions that Government was forced to 
notice them, had taken place from time to 
time. 


making 





* This is the only edition in the British 
Museum. It is the 2nd. The first bears im- 
print Newport, 1770. Judith Blow Williams. 
‘Guide to the Printed Materials for English 
Social and Economic History,’ 1926, Vol. ii. p. 
44. 

+ ‘An Encyclopedia of Agriculture,’ 1825. 

t ‘Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,’ 1870. 

| ‘Tracts on Practical 
Gardening,’ 1773. 

§ ‘ Bibliotheca Brittanica,’ 1824. 


Agriculture and 
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Peters had his panacea for these diffi- | 
culties. In his own words ‘‘ Nearly 300 years 
ago, the reigning passion was for pasture 
land, and tillage nearly exploded. The 
present passion is all for tillage and to ex- 
plode pasture.’’ And he estimates that there 
is at least one third more land under tillage 
than there was forty years before, when a 
quantity of wheat was annually exported. 
The bounty on exportation had destroyed the 
balance between tillage and pasture. It had 
so much encouraged the growth of grain for 
export that since most of the pastures in the 
corn country had been broken up there was 
practically no more fresh land to bring in. 
The old tillage was worn out, and the increase 
in production had ceased. Moreover, the 
ploughing up of the fine old meads for corn- | 
crops had reduced the number of cattle and | 
dairy products and increased their prices. 

There was some reason for his complaints. 
The cost of living had certainly been rising, | 
the population had been increasing, and the | 
surplus of the good seasons, which had been | 
exported in the early part of the eighteenth | 
century, was now being consumed at home. | 
This seemed a tragedy to the writers of that | 
day, whose ideas of economics were limited by | 
their desire to sell goods for gold rather than | 
to exchange them, and were disappointed to | 
find that they could not achieve this desir- | 
able end. It seems to have been partly for | 
this reason, and partly because the bad har- | 
vests caused distress and rioting among the | 
people, that so much anxiety was displayed | 
about the occasional but increasingly frequent | 
necessity for importing food. Peters has aj 
remedy to offer. 

Reciting that England is reputed to have 
an area of 30 million acres, 32 million and | 
by the latest computation 39 million, he 
accepts the last and suggests that there were 
probably about 9 million acres of waste lands 
of all sorts, i.e., heaths, moors and moun- 
tains, apart from 6 million acres of forest, 
chases and common heath, and 2 million of 
downs and plains. 

All this was to be reclaimed for tillage 
farms. The forest was to be divided into 500 
farms and let at £125 per annum. One third 
of the land was to become pasture, eighty 
acres were to be wheat, and the balance bar- 
ley, oats, etc. From these lands he expected 
the optimistic yield of 32 b. of wheat per acre. 
The chases were to be divided in the same way. 

The heaths also were to be cut up into 
farms of the same dimensions, but the return 
to the landlord was not expected to be so good. 








| its earliest priest. 


These farms were to be let at £62 10s. Od. per 
annum on 25 year leases to allow the tenant 
to get the benefit of his reclamation work. 
The landlord was to supply the buildings, 

When this was done, of course, the land that 
was exhausted by tillage would revert to its 
proper use, and there would no longer be an 
extreme of pasture culture or of tillage. 

Although he expects such large yields from 
his newly reclaimed land, Peters does not 
seem to have been very clear as to the average 
yield of the country. He suggests 20 b. as 
the common produce, and makes this an 
average of 52 b. on enclosed land and 16 b. on 
open. A rider to the latter estimate states 
that he has seen 8 b. only on open fields in 
recent years, but he does not say whether that 
was in England or Ireland. It is, of course, 
a possible figure, because some of the farming 
was still incredibly bad, as Young was point- 
ing out in his ‘Tours.’ There is some con- 
firmation for the higher figure also, and 
Peters gives an example himself. ‘‘ Norfolk 
is said in England Display’d to produce 
generally 4 qrs. wheat an acre.” 

Peters’ suggested method of reclaiming the 
new land is interesting. It should be fallowed 
during the winter, then turnips or buckwheat 
should be sown for ploughing in, sand, lime, 
ashes, etc., should be added and wheat sown. 
Thereafter the farmer can use his own judg- 
ment as to the rotation to be used. Heavy 
clay should be ploughed twice in the early 
months of the year and again an inch deeper 
in May; turnips should be sown in June, 
rolled smooth in August and ploughed in 
when dry. This is also his method for pre- 
paring pasture for a course of tillage. 

He was really an early prophet of green 
manuring, which does not mean that he was 
Indeed he says that the 
Flemings, from whom we got so many of our 
agricultural improvements, were the first of 
the moderns to adopt the system. Rye and 
barley, or rye and oats, sown after wheat 
make good fodder for sheep in February and 
March, and can be followed by buckwheat, 
vetch, rape or turnips, either to be eaten off 
or ploughed in. 

Again he gives an interesting list of the 
kinds of wheat common to different localities: 

White egg-shell in Essex. : 

Red and hearded pollard on yellow clays in 

Herts. 
Long coned in rank clays in Oxford. 

Red lammas on cold lands in Stafford. 

Pendulum in Berks. 

White straw and_ red 

Northants strong lands. 

Red, pollard and duck-bill in Sussex. 
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And incidentally he gives a shock to some | will carefully return them. They will be a 
of the accepted ideas about the improvement | general concern. 
of cattle during the eighteenth century. The I advance slowly, but perceptibly in health, 
figures usually quoted to show this improve-| & hope to confront the external atmosphere 
ment are Gregory King’s, and that derived! to morrow. I shall be happy to receive the 
from Sir John Sinclair’s ‘History of the| first confirmed account of Miss Baber’s con- 
Public Revenue ’ by Middleton, the author of | valescence. Pray present to her with M*°. 
the ‘General View of Middlesex.’ They are| Hastings’s my sincere wishes for that event. 
370 Ibs. and 800 lbs. respectively. | Iam always pleased, when I can applaud, 
Quite by the way, Peters says that ploughing) as I now do, the right side. Something still 
up heavy clay land can be done with four| remains for justification: but I am delighted 
oxen of about seven or eight hundredweight | (not having expected it) both with Lord 
each, a sharp coulter and a short plough. | Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool. — Have you 
Again, speaking of what we should call a read St. J". Malcomb’s History of Persia? 
“store,” he mentions that its live weight is| If you have not, I will send you my first 
6001bs. Similarly he speaks of a sheep that | volume in its way to the book binder’s, and 
weighs 20 lbs. a qr. as if it were an animal | the second by the time that you have read the 
common to his experience and one likely to) first. 
be accepted by those who read his book. Such! Adieu, my friend, & God bless you! 
an animal he says will eat upwards of 20 lbs. Warren Hastines. 
in every 24 hours. . | To Edward Baber Esqr. Park Street Gros- 
His praise of clover and other grasses is! }..9, square London 
uniform with the praise these always obtained | ; 
in the eighteenth century, when they were XLVII. 
still not so common as the improvers desired ; | Daylesford house 27th Febry. 1816. 
but he makes a novel suggestion of turning My dear friend 


out sows on the clover, and his computation : iia 
: : a Your letter and Walter Scott’s book both 
of its value is three sows and their litters to arrived om sunday; and on the same dag I 


hag i poe a” agen sail sent to you Sir John Malcombe’s_ weighty 
the ractical value of many of these sug-| Volumes of the history of Persia. In the 

i as. of : 5 od bs tien 2 : three evenings that we have had possession of 
pins Ai - = + te outro = he +) the former, and divided the lecture of it with 
oS ee | a a ae reading, we have dispatched 
how the theorist of the eighteenth century hee: maesen:< tr “ables oa any Sates’ ane 
was trying to aid the farmer. It is true that | beter Vhich nt re “at Me hin 


his promises were often extravagant and ; . ve . 
: : a “ affraid of his writing himself out of popu- 
many were quite unrealisable, but the “‘ book- larity. I think he will increase it, if what 


farmer ”’ was of service to his time, if only in| ; : . : 
promoting discussion, and his work remains al cd ne soe ae pied — 
to us to show how farming was developing —e to pag Pn be Mr. te et 
and along what lines theory was progressing ; | aa : lee see ~ aaa oe Lin er 
and in the midst of a great deal of worthless | ° fi ee ae ee his 
matter, interesting statements of local prac-| 0"® 1H MOMs (—pray do not construe this 
tices can be found by those who seek them, as| * threat—) I may assign to you my reasons 
well as sidelights upon the life of the people. | = this bore ye — When you have finished 
G. E. Fusserzt. | e perusal o the book I will beg the favor 
ae | of you to send it to Mr". Porter bookseller in 
Pallmall to be bound. There is no hurry 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF | required: but pray read it. Present our best 


| regards to your sister, and believe me ever 
WARREN HASTINGS. — y ?, 
affectionately yours. 
(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, - Warren Hastings. 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220, 240, 266, 276). pene 


| 

XLVI. | Daylesford house 34 March 1816. 
| 
| 








Daylesford house 20th Febry. 1816. My dear friend 
My dear Baber I pay a due tribute to your judgment, and 


I accept with thanks your obliging offer wt to the excellency of the book which you lent 
me, by this early restoration of it. It has 


the perusal of Walter Scott’s letters; and 
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yielded to all our lecturer party an abundant 
gratification; in the lucid stile by which he 
has disentangled the intricacy of his descrip- 
tions, his original views of the passing scenes, 
and (when the immediate subject admits of 
it) the playfulness of his manner. 
not think him faultless. 
only one historical point, namely, the asser- 
tion of an organised plan for the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba. This seems to be 
refuted by his having advanced Hight days 
march, and beyond Gap, from the point of 
his departure, Cannes, without meeting a 
single partisan. The first that joined him 
was at that place, certainly not by pre- 
concert; for they were expressly sent with 
orders to intercept him, though by a com- 
mutation of principle, they al] turned their 
backs on the service that fed them. Many 
reasons concurred to leave on my mind an 
impression that his flight was the instan- 
taneous effect of present impulse: but to 
wave other objections to its having been the 
effect of confederacy, the very attempt was 
impossible, since the first movement would 
infallibly betray its existence. Besides I should 
like to have it put to the proof, if that were 
possible, of how many men to a hundred of 
that vain people, would not divulge the secret 
as soon as they could get a gossip to hear it, 
were it for no better reason than to exhibit 
such an argument of their being thought 
worthy to be entrusted with a secret by their 
promptness to betray it. 

This letter must be a gossiping one: for I 
can not write more than one in a morning, 
and this morning I have a call for two. 

Present our best regards to your sister, and 
when you see M's. Murray, say something 
very handsome to her on my part. I should 
not be sorry that Miss Murray was occa- 
sionally apprized that I wish to stand well 
in her good opinion. They are an amiable 
family, and have established themselves in 
the recollections of our family as an integral 
part of it. 

I grow daily stouter, and have no remains 
of disposeable convalescence except my night 
cap. 

Adieu 
My friend 
Yours ever 
WarrEN Hasttnes. 


Edward Baber Esq Park 
Square London, 


H. B. 
(To be continued.) 


But I do | 
I will instance | 


the van at the Battle of the Nile. 


Street Grovenor | 





THE KING’S SHIPS. 
6.—Buitr ar Deptrorp (cont. from p, 277), 


1761. Cornwatt, 74, 3rd rate (1634)T, 
Destroyed as unserviceable, on 19 May, 1780, 
at St. Lucia, W.I., after the action to lee. 
ward of Martinique, 17 April, 1790. 

1765. Apion, 74, dSrd rate (1622)T. 
Wrecked as a floating battery 60-guns, in the 
Swine, 27 April, 1797. 

1765. Monarcn, 74, 3rd rate (1612)T. 

1765. Magniricent, 74, 3rd rate (1612)T, 
Wrecked near Brest, 25 Mar., 1804. 

1767. Martporoveu, 74, 3rd rate (1642)T. 
Sheathed with lead until about 1770, 
Wrecked on a sunken rock near Belleisle, 4 
Nov., 1800. 

1768. Ecmont, 74, 3rd 
Sheathed with lead until 
Broken up 1799. 


rate (1643)T. 
about 1770, 


1770. Resoxrvution, 74, 3rd rate (1612)T. 

1770. Re-built. Aveusta, 8, yacht 
(184)T. Not traced to place of original 
launch. 

1171/2. Grarron, 74, 3rd rate (1650)T. 


Broken up 1816. 

1774. CuMBERLAND, 74, 3rd rate (1612)T. 
Broken up 1804. 

1774. Enrerprize, 28, 6th rate (594)T. 
Broken up 1807. 

May, 1774. Hector, 74, 3rd rate (1622)T. 
Sunk in action 4/5 Sept., 1782. 

1776. AMPHITRITE, 28, 6th rate (513)T. 
Wrecked on sunken rock in Mediterranean, 
30 Jan., 1794. 

1777. America, 64, 4th rate (1370)T. 

1778. Amxanprer, 74, 3rd rate (1621)T. 
Surrendered 6 Noy., 1794. Re-captured 23 
June, 1795. 

1779. Preasus, 28, 6th rate (594)T. 

1779. AxcrpE, 74, 3rd rate (1625)T. 

1780. Ftora, 36, 5th rate (869)T. Wrecked 
on Dutch Coast, 19 Jan., 1808. 

1780. Macnanime, 64, 4th rate. Re 
duced to 44 guns, 5th rate, September, 17%. 

1781. Arrica, 64, 4th rate (1415)T. 

1781. AnpromacHE, 32, 5th rate (677)T. 
Broken up in 1811. 

1781. Gotratn, 74, 3rd rate (1604)T. Ps 
om- 


manded by Capt. Thomas Foley. Taken to 


| pieces, 1815. 


1781. Myrmipon, 20, 6th rate (481)T. 
Was slop ship before January, 1799. 

1782. Sranparp, 64, 4th rate (1370)T. 

January, 1783. Carnatic, 74, built at 
Grove St. Yard, Deptford. 
1784. Tremenpovs, 72, 3rd rate (1706)T. 
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in Barnard’s Yard by Edward Huntley, 1784, 
at Deptford. Re-built 1810; razeed 1845. 


cities re-named GRampPus, 50. Built| 
1785, February. MagEstIC, 74, 3rd rate! 


(1642)'T. Built at Grove St. Yard, Deptford. | 
1785, March. SoLeBay, 32, Sth rate) 
(683 6/94)T. Built at Grove St. Yard, Dept- | 


ford. ‘Grounded and wrecked in action with | 
Senegal pirates, 11 July, 1808. 

1786. ImpreGNABLE, 90, 2nd rate (1887)T. 

1787. VANGUARD, 74, ‘brd_ rate (1609)'T. 

June, 1789. Orron, 74. Built at Grove 
St. Yard, Deptford (1645)T. 

1790. Brunswick, 74, drd rate (1836)T. | 
Taken to pieces at Sheerness, 1826. 

30 May, 1790. Wuxnpsor Castle, 98, 2nd | 
rate (1874)T. Sir Thos, Slade. Reduced | 
to 76 guns, 3rd rate, later, and broken up, | 
May, 1839. 

1793. Hawke, 16, sloop. 


1794. Drana, 38, 5th rate (984)T. Also 
said to have been built at Randall’s Yard, 
Rotherhithe. Sold to the Dutch, 1815. 

1794. epee 39, Sth rate (984)T. 
Barnard’s Yard. Broken up 1812. 

1794. Mars, 74, drd rate (1842)T. Re- 


placed by new vessel, circa 1839/48. 

1794. Fira, 16, brig sloop. Wrecked on 
French coast, 28 June, 1811. 

1794/96. Firme, 950. Shewn in Steel’s 
N.L’s, for these years as building—apparently 
not proceeded with. 


1795. Dryap, 36, 5th rate. Built at Bar- | 
nard’s Yard by Sir J. Henslow. Broken up 
1859. 

1795. Puorse, 36, Sth rate. Built at 
Dudman’s Yard (926)T. by Sir J. Henslow. 
Sold 1841, for £1,750. 

1795. Prtican, 18, brig sloop. Built of 


fir, at Deptford. 


1795. Racoon, 18, brig. Built of fir, at 
Deptford. 
1795. CamELEON, 16, brig sloop. Said to | 


have been built at Deptford this year. 


1796. York, 64, 4th rate. Built at Bar-| 
nard’s Yard. 
as Marpstonr, 32, 5th rate. Built of 

r. 

1796. SHANNON, 32, 5th rate. Built of fir. | 
Ran ashore near Hogue. Burnt by British, 
10 Dec., 1803. | 

1796. Triton, 32, 5th rate. Built of fir, | 


at Barnard’s Yard. 


_1796. TERMAGANT, 18. Built at Dudman’s | 
Yard. | 
1796. Cyntuta, 16, sloop. Built with a| 


sliding keel. 


1796. Merun, 16, sloop. Built at Dud- 


| by Sir J. Henslow. 
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man’s Yard. 
| (371)T. 
1797. Neprune, 98, 2nd rate (2111)T. Said 
to have been the first large ship to have a 
figurehead. 
1797. Sirius, 36, Sth rate. 
at Dudman’s Yard. 


Greenwich Catalogue states 


Built of fir, 


1798. Supers, 74, 3rd rate (1927)T. Built 
| | at Pitcher’s Yard. 
1798. Diomepr, 50, 4th rate (1114)T. 
Built at the King’s Yard. 
1798. Renown, 74, 3rd rate. Built at 


| Dudman’s Yard. (1899)T. Taken to pieces, 
| 1835. 

1798. NorTHUMBERLAND, 74, 3rd _ rate. 
Built at Barnard’s Yard (1907)T. 

1798. Porvrotsz, 10, armed ship. Built 


at the King’s Yard, Deptford. 
22 April, 1799. Ameruyst, 38, (1046)T. 
Built at the Kings Yard. Wrecked Plymouth 
Sound, 16 Feb., 1811. 
1799. <Aporto, 36. 
Yard. 
1800. Couracreux, 74, 3rd rate (1772)T. 
Built at the King’s Yard. 
1800. Brancue, 52, Sth rate (951)T. 


Built at Dudman’s 


Built 


' at Dudman’s Yard. 


1801. Nanctssus, 32, 5th rate (984)T. Sir 
J. Henslow. Gone before 1846. 
1801. Arotus, 32, 5th rate (919)T. Broken 


| up at Deptford, 1817. 


1803. Ittusrrious, 74, 3rd rate (1746)T. 
Built at Randall’s Yard. Broken up at 
Portsmouth, 1868. 

1803. Repuusr, 74, 3rd rate. Built at 


Barnard’s Yard. 

1804. Royat SovEREIGN, 
(278)T. Sir J. Henslow. 

26 Oct., 1805. Mrnerva (661)T. approx. 
Built of fir. 

1805. ScEpPTRE, 
Dudman’s Yard. 


yacht, 3rd _ rate 


74, 3rd rate. Built at 


1805. Famer, 74, 3rd rate (1745)T. Sold 
1817. 
1807. Sunran, 74, 3rd rate (1751)T. Built 


at Dudman’s Yard. 
1807. Wutt1am & Mary, yacht, 3rd rate 


| (199)T. Sir J. Henslow. 


22 June, 1807. Martporoven, 74, 3rd rate 
1754)T. Built at Barnard and Co.’s Yard. 
Laid down 1805. (Sim- 
ilar to old Hero). Taken to pieces 1835. 
1808. Semiramis, 24, 6th rate (944)T. 
Sir W. Rule. Taken to pieces, 1844. 
1808. Briromarr, 10, brig (238)T. Sold 


1819. 
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1808. Bompay, 74, 3rd rate. King’s Yard. | 2nd rate (330)T. Sir H. Peake. Laid down 
Taken to pieces, 1855. May, 1814. Launched, July, 1817. Broken 

1808. Bxaxe, 74, 3rd rate (1701)T. up per order, 9 Sept., 1905. 

1809. AssisTaNce, transport (317)T. Sold ‘ a Linnet, tender (80)T. Sold before 
1821. ; 

1809. Betvipera, 42, 5th rate (947)T. Sir) 1818. Buonpe, 46, 5th rate (1103)T. Re 
W. Rule. named CaLypso in 1870. 





1810. Gatarea, 42, 5th rate (947)T. Sir | gil5HP pAtACRIEY, 10, brig sloop (236). 


W. Rule. Became coal depét at Jamaica. 1820. VE ; 

1810. Queen Cuanorre, 108, 2nd rate = — ate (1060)T, aan 
(2289)T. Rebuilt, date uncertain, as 5944) (1476)T. Became training ship (N.L. 1910 
(2511)T. Re-named Excettent in 1860, con-| ete. ). ‘ 
tinued as gunnery school until 1891. Broken Joun A. Rupert-Jonzs 
up 1892. | a 

1811. Marpstong, 42, 5th rate (947)T. | 
Sir W. Rule. Became a coal hulk, c. 1840-52. | 

1811. Hocur, 74, 3rd rate (1750)T. Sur-/ A FINE MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 
veyors. Converted to single screw, 1847/8. | mm the Manchester Evening News of April 

1811. Investicaror (121)T. Sir H.| 3, the Chief Librarian of the Wigw 
Peake. Surveying vessel. Became Thames} Pyblic Library (Mr. Arthur J. Hawkes) con- 


(To be concluded), 


police vessel at Woolwich, serving 1852, etc. | tributed a fascinating article under the title 
1811. Baccuante, 46, 5th rate (1080)T. | ‘Some Treasures in my Library,’ and intro- 
Broken up at Deptford, 1857. | duces it thus: 


1812. CoRNWALL, ; 74, 3rd rate (1751)T. | Wigan is justly proud of its Public Library. 
Built in a merchant’s yard at either Rother-/ In its character it is unique amongst muncipal 
hithe or Deptford. She was cut down in| libraries, and whilst efficently fulfilling its 
1831 to 50 guns, and in 1859 became training | — = rete tg “g the ee — 

: ee : industrial community, it aims also to a 
oP at es urfleet, Essex. Re-named | storehouse of all that is fine and beautiful and 

ELLESLY in 1868, and became industrial | rare in the age-long history of the book. 
school training ship on River Tyne. Broken| Municipal public libraries, “however, cannot 
up at Sheerness in 1875. afford to os mee books at the — age 

: : -.| prices; such books must come to them as gi 
eo mer mg tA (947)T. Sir) or by rompt seizure of an unexpected bar- 

- tule, 0 or 21,00U. _ | gain. It is the privilege of the librarian to be 

1815. Panpora, 18, brig sloop (383)T. Sir) pg Misap sso y ware —, . To - 
W. Rule. Sold 1831. | is the pleasure of the hunt; to his library the 

1813. ean tender (49)T. Sir W. Rule. | ultimate pride of possession. so 

1813. Buennerm, 74, 3rd rate (1747)T. | Then follows a list of such acquisitions, 
Converted to single screw, 1847/8. Broken | ge either by himself or his predecessor, 





up 1865. | Mr. H. T. Folkard, which, it seems to me, 
1814. Sarispury, 58, 4th rate (1199)T. | deserves a less ephemeral record in the 
Sir W. Rule. Sold, January, 1837. | columns of "N. & Q. 


1814. Brrtirant, 42, 5th rate (954)T. Sir 1. ‘The Murthers Reward, being a true 
W. Rule, at Lungley’s Yard. Cut down at) 2nd exact account of a most cruel and bar- 


Sheerness, 1845. Re-named Briton, 1889, | barous murther committed by a gentleman in 
1814. Tarrar, 42, 5th rate (949)'T. Sir | Tredenton in Westmoreland who inhumanely 
W. Rule. : | murthered his own wife, for which bloody 


1815. Camprivcr, 80, 2nd rate (2139)T. | and cruel deed he was justly punished in a 
Became gunnery school ship at Devonport, | Severe manner, the Devil breaking his neck in 
established August, 1856. (Previously Sin| the presence of many spectators, to the 
JosEr had carried out these duties. She was | admiration of them all.’’ London (circa) 
followed by Winpsor Castip, re-named Cam-| 1665, consisting of four leaves, 


BRIDGE, dis-established c. 1910.). 2. ‘The Unlovelinesse of Lovelockes,’ 1628, 
1815. Hero, 74, 3rd rate. Laid down! which condemns among other things, * the 
1812. inordinate affectation of Corporall Beautie; 
1816. Weitncton, 74, 3rd rate (1757)T.| and Womens Mannish, Unnaturall, Impu 
Surveyors. dent, and Un-Christian Cutting of their 


1817. Royan Grorce, large yacht, rated! Haire.”’ 
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3. ‘A year or two ago,” says Mr. | 
Hawkes, ‘‘I unearthed in a Manchester | 
bookshop the first book printed in Preston | 
(1746), hitherto unknown. A little earlier | 
in a small shop in the West Riding I came | 
upon a first edition of William Hardy’s| 
‘Miner’s Guide,’ published in Sheffield in} 
1748, and particularly scarce.”’ | 

4. ‘ Bulla Apostolica Contra Errores Mar- | 
tini Lutheri et Ejus Sequariorum,’ 1520. A} 
rare and original copy. 

5. “A Right Comfortable Treatise con- 
taining sundrie pointes of consolation for | 
them that labor and are laden. Written by 
D. Martin Luther. Englished by W. Gace. | 
smpiuited at London by Lhomas Vautrollier 
dwelling in Blackfriars, 1579.” Second edi- | 
tio. ‘‘ Only three copies are known,” adds 
Mr. Hawkes, ‘‘ of both editions together, the 
other two copies—one of each edition—being | 
in the Huntingdon Library in America.”’ 

6. ‘‘Contra Henricum Regem Angliz | 
Martinus Luther,’ Wittenberg, 1552. A 
reply to Henry VIII’s defence of the Sacra- | 
ments, and an exceptionally fine copy. 

7. ‘ Voyages,’ by De Bry. London: 1590 to} 
1634. Fifty-two volumes. Valued at £1,000. | 

8. Papal Bulls and Tracts. The former | 
(200) ranging from 1580 to 1690; the latter 
from 1536 to 1693. Unique collections by | 
the donation of the former Earl of Crawford. | 
9. Cradle Books or Incunabula. Ninety 
specimens, the finest printed 1476 in Venice, 
a folio edition of the ‘ Decretalium.’ 

10. MSS. A document of ninth century ; 
a holograph of the poet Kyd; a richly orna- 
mented Latin Bible, middle of thirteenth 
century ; and a volume of seventy-three leaves 
of fine vellum of St. Gregory’s Dialogues, | 
circa 1390. 

Such treasures mark the Wigan Library off 
as distinct from ordinary Public Reference | 
Libraries, and almost make it a rival to our 
celebrated John Rylands Library in Man- 

chester ; the honourable credit of which is due | 
to its two recent librarians. 
J. B. McGovern, F.S.A.,SCOT..F.PH.S. 

Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


ENRY AND CHARLES BRANDON, | 
" DUKES OF SUFFOLK. — The Sunday| 
Times (18 Mar. p. 6) states that these young | 
people are buried in Buckden Churchyard, | 
and refers to a paper by R. H. Edleston on | 
Buckden Palace’ (Precis 50th Rept. (1922) | 
Peterborough Nat. Hist. Soc., pp. 40-47). | 
This supplements account in the ‘D. N. B.’| 
J. ARDAGH. | 





| Wandsworth. 





Readers’ Queries. 





UILDERS OF SALISBURY CATHE- 
DRAL. — The transepts at York and 
Salisbury Cathedral were being built at the 
same time. The former were filled through- 


| out with grisaille glass without figures, evi- 


dently in imitation of the eight great Cister- 
cian abkeys then rising round York. Salis- 
bury Cathedral is believed to have been simi- 
larly glazed throughout with ‘‘ grey’’ glass, 
with the exception of the west end, thus fol- 
lowing Cistercian practice. The roof was 
also painted with ornament in monochrome. 


| Is there any evidence of Cistercian influence 


or of sympathy with the tenets of the order, 
on the part of the builders? Bishop Wil- 
liam, 1247, is described as being “‘ of York.”’ 
What was his connection with the city ? 
Joun A. KNowWLEs. 
23, Stonegate, York. 
ARBON. — Smiles gives: ‘‘A French 
Huguenot family of this name lived at 
The name was changed to 
Barbone or Barebone. In Mount Nod, the 
French burying-ground at Wandsworth, is a 
tombstone bearing this inscription; ‘Sarai 
daughter of Praise Barbone was buried 13th 
April, 1635.’ Praise-God Barebone, the leather 
seller in Fetter Lane, belonged to this family.” 
Mr. Squire, however, in his paper on 
Mount Nod Cemetery (Huguenot Proceedings, 


| vol. i.) does not mention the name, and I 


should be glad to know whether, in view of 
the previous reference, Barebones is English 


or French. W. H. Mancuie. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH AND BRIX- 
TON.—Some time ago I sought informa- 
tion concerning Capt. George Raleigh, 
nephew of Sir Walter, of whom nothing 
appears to be known since he returned with 
Sir Walter on his last voyage. Apparently 
the matter is difficult. My object was to get 
at the exact connection of Sir Walter Raleigh 
with Brixton. The documents likely to be 
found at Record Office or Somerset House are 


| usually in early English, incomprehensible to 


an amateur, and unfortunately my strength 
is unequal to fatigue. But I am enthusias- 
tic, and if any reader knows whether these 
places have deeds relating to three small 
manors in Lambeth—Boadiles, Scarlett, and 
Upgrove—lost sight of for about two hun- 
dred years, but which I am convinced are 
the site on which the Raleigh property stood, 
I should be grateful for enlightenment. 

ANNIE Storr. 
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RROWS DECORATED WITH ARMS.— 

I have two arrows, decorated just below 
the feathers with the coat-of-arms of the 
family which used them, accurately painted 
in correct colours. | Was this usual in the 


days when archery was a fashionable 
pastime ? 
If so, where were the arrows made and 
decorated ? 
” P. D. M. 


RIDGWATER LIBRARY. — In Charles 
Hindley’s ‘A History of the Cries of 
London’ (about 1884), the Bridgwater 
Library is mentioned as being in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Ellesmere. Can any 
reader inform me if this Library is still in 
existence, and in that case, where it is 
housed? It contains a series of engravings 
which I should like to trace. 
Lovis ZETTERSTEN. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


OLK CUSTOMS: “GUISING” AND 
‘“ KIRN SUPPERS.”’—Thomas Bewick, 
the wood-engraver, as a boy near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was frightened by what he took for 
the devil: ‘‘ It was a clear moonlight night; 
I could not be mistaken—his horns—his great 
white goggle eyes, and teeth, and tail—his 
whole person stood clearly before me,” he 
tells in the second chapter of his Memoir, 
written by himself. 
‘“the man who personated the devil, when he 
met me, had been on his way to a ‘kirn 
supper,’ and was going ‘a guising’.’’ 

Where may I find particulars of this folk 
custom? Does it survive? Were demoniac 
masks the only type used for the disguising ? 

Pavt McPuHartin. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 

[For the ‘‘ kern’ and all the folk-lore and 
custom connected with it, it might be as well to 
begin with Sir James Frazer’s ‘The Golden 
Bough.’] 

AMES BERKELEY, BP. OF EXETER. 

-Can any one give any particulars of 
the life of James Berkeley, Bishop of Exeter, 
1327. He had apparently a reputation for 
peculiar sanctity, as for centuries large offer- 
ings were placed in the ‘pix ’’ at his tomb 
in the Cathedral. 

(Rev.) H. E. Brsuop. 

VAUNA AND FLORA OF PATAGONIA. 

—Can any reader furnish me with a short 
list of the chief wild birds which inhabit the 
Southern portion of Patagonia, either in 
winter or summer, and also a list of trees 
native to that region ? 


T. B. Peracocx. 
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It was later discovered, | 





APRIL 28, 1998, 


PANISH PHRASES.—I am anxious 4 
obtain the Spanish equivalent of the fol. 
lowing phrases :— 
(1) Lake of the Mystic Shadow. 
(2) Lagoon among the wooded hillocks, 
(3) Lake of the golden sand. 
T. B. Peacock. 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES:  PRONUNY. 
CIATION AND SPELLING.—At what 
date did it first become the practice not to 
pronounce the final s, ¢ or 2 in French, and 
when were final m and n first pronounced 
nasally? Also, when was f substituted for ph 
in words of Greek origin in the Italian and 
Spanish languages ? 
H. V. Bortry. 


HE REGICIDES.—How many of the regi- 

cides were dead at the Restoration, how 

many were brought to trial and executed, and 
how many escaped ? 


* At” IN PLACE NAMES.—Are there 
any well authenticated cases where the 
element ‘‘ cat,’’ occurring in place-names can 
be said to be derived from the Welsh coed, a 
wood, or from cerrig, carrig, a rock or stone? 
Canon Taylor, ‘Words and _ Places,’ 
adduces Catlow, without showing how ‘‘ cat” 
has been transformed from coed. But he 
wrote over half a century ago, and it is safe 
to assume that later research has not tended 
to verify this statement. 


Ni 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ALEYN.—In the church at Harefield, Mid 
dlesex, is a marble monument to John 
Aleyn, of Gray’s Inn, who died Oct. 26, 1719, 
aged 55 years. He married Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Edward Feilding, of Bris- 
tol. Can any reader tell me if he was a 
descendant of Edward Alleyne, the founder of 
Dulwich College ? 
H. S. Cocuray. 


MALTBY : MALLEBY: MALBYE. - 
Wanted, any information of the persons 
named in the following : 
In 1438, William Maltby and Joan his wife, 
widow of Nicholas Tournay. Lands in Bucks 
=< «ween [Close Rolls, 16 Hen. VI 


A.D. 1539. Grant of possessions of the sup 
pressed Priory of Snelshaw, Bucks, of which 
William Malleby [Malteby] was the late Prior. 
[Vol. xiv. (I) p. 163, Letters and Papers, Hen. 
VIiT}. 


A.D. 1545-6. Will of Robert Malbye, Slapton. 


Was this Slapton, Bucks? I think the will 
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js recorded at Rutland. Any reference to this | 


family connected with Bucks would be appre- 
ciated. 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. 
LOYD OF GARTH, MONTGOMERY. -- 
Can any one tell me where I might find a 
digree of Sir Charles Lloyd (cr. 1661), of 
Garth, Mont. Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies ’ 
only gives his lineage from his grandfather, 
Humphrey Lloyd of Lear, Mont. The 
‘Armory’ mentions a family of Wynn, also of 
Garth, and bearing the same arms, vz., 
Sa. three nags’ heads erased ar. In fact 
there are several other Lloyd families bearing 
this coat, as well as Humphreys. I should 
like to know with which family these arms 
originated. 
Wau. Luoyp. 


RAGER.—Is it possible for any of your 
kind readers to help me trace the history 
of this name ? 
M. 8.2, 
HRISTIAN NAME QUENTIN (QUIN- 
TIN).—Which is the more correct way of 
spelling this name, and if spelt Quentin, how 
should it be pronounced ? 
FELIs. 


ATER FAMILY.—According to O’Byrne’s 
‘Naval Biog. Dict.,’ 1849, Lieut. Charles 
Joseph Cater, R.N., was born 1788, died 1845 ; 
married 1830, Clarissa Dorothy, dau. of Lt.- 
Colonel Thomas John Stirling, R.M., and was 
youngest son of Henry Cater, attorney- 
at-law. 


Can any reader oblige with information 
concerning Henry, the father, and _ his 
ancestry ? 

BM/BO7E. 
RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION, — I 


should be obliged by the identification ot 
the following arms, which appear on a book- | 


plate (apparently eighteenth century) which 
I haye:— Arms: Argent, a saltire, wavy, 
sa., between two human hearts in pale and as 
many cinquefoils in fesse (the badge of 


Ulster is placed on the fesse point). Crest: | 
Out of a ducal crown, a cubit arm, in the! 
hand a cross-crosslet gu., both erect. Sup-| 


porters: On either side a leopard proper, col- | 
lared, with chain reflexed over the back. 

The arms may be those of a Scottish holder, | 
as the motto—In hoc signo vinces—is placed | 
over the crest. | 

BM /BO7E. 
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TREES AND THEIR OWNERS.—I have 

recently been told by a lady, in whose 
family the incident ocurred, that about a 
hundred years ago, upon settling on an estate 
in Essex, the master of the house planted two 
ilex-trees in his garden, which lived and 
grew great. A few years ago his descendants 
moved away, and in the winter after their 
going both the trees died. This can but be 
coincidence, though a pretty and romantic 
coincidence. [ believe many similar ones are 
known. Perhaps some readers could give 
examples. 

HT. 

RPOSSETTI FAMILY IN BUCKS.—Chris- 

tina Rossetti, 1 understand, spent some of 
her early childhood at Holmer Green, near 
Amersham, Bucks. What were the circum- 
stances of her association with this place, and 
what other members of the family lived there ? 
S- ¥o B 


[IDING-HABITS IN JANE AUSTEN’S 
DAY.—It will be remembered—by every 
lover of ‘ Mansfield Park ’—that Mary Craw- 
ford was taught to ride by Edmund Bertram 
on the mare which had been dedicated to the 
health and exercise of Fanny Price. Mary’s 
sister, Mrs. Grant, was not, it would appear, 
a rider: the Miss Bertrams were tall, full- 
formed young ladies, while Mary was petite. 
So Maria’s or Julia’s riding-habit would 
hardly have served. Fanny was not asked 
for hers—if she had one. What did ladies 
wear when riding at this time? No question 
about a habit arises in the account of the 
impromptu riding-lessons. 
ee ok. 
[PHOMAS PYKE, fl. 1774.—Mr. R. Bine- 
HAM ApaMs has sent me an extract from 
Drake’s ‘Hundred of Blackheath,’ as 
follows :— 

‘““Thomas Pyke, Esq., in 1774, gave £1000 
to Morden College, Charlton.” 

In view of other previous references to 
Morden College, Charlton (see clii. 589, col. 
2), I would like to identify the above named 
Thomas Pyke. Can any reader assist ? 

Eucenet F. McPrxe. 
Fgh sae WANTED. — Can any reader say 
who wrote the following :— 


For when the one Great Scorer 
write against your name, 
He writes not that you won or lost, but how 
you played the game. 
Please note, it is not Henry Newbolt. 
R. Hopes. 


comes to 
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‘ - . Ady is 
° ceeding editions) to have died s.p. He w ; 
Replies. tt twice married : firstly, a Caleutia Tiis 
nanerememnrs <0 a on Feb. 9, 1769, to Maria’ Howett, ani |” 
. | secon on July 28, 1774, to Millicent Ja 
LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS: | Binks by whom he had’ a son, Lt-Co, | ARTE 
FEARON: BARTON Horton Coote Brisco (1780-1824) and two wa 
‘ daughters, of whom Mrs. Barton wag one | udert 
(cliv. 257). Her sister Elizabeth Millicent (d. 1831) mar. | ham E 
N 1873, a half-length portrait cf Warren| ried on Jan. 20, 1796, George Arbuthnot | good d 
Hastings by Sir Thomas Lawrence was pur-| (1764-1805), of the Bengal Civil Service, who | this su 
chased for the National Portrait Gallery from| was the uncle of Sir Alexander Arbuthnot | 454; i 
Mr. Francis Fearon. It was painted in 1811 for} (1822-1907), of the Madras Civil Service, and | Dr. N¢ 
Mrs. Barton, who was, according to Mr. | Member of the Council of India, esting 
Fearon, ‘‘ the wife of Col. Barton, Hastings’ Can any of our readers supply me with the | Coade’ 
aide-de-camp,’’ and from whom it passed to| date of Mrs. Barton’s death, and inform m } quoted 
John Peter Fearon, the father of Mr. Fearon.| also whether there was any connexion } ticular 
This description of Mrs. Barton is repeated | between John Peter Fearon and Major-Gen. | tion b 
in the National Portrait Gallery catalogue, | eral R. B. Fearon, C.B., whose daughter | busine: 
Sir Walter Armstrong’s book on Lawrence, Fredericia (d. 1898) was married in 1844 to records 
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and Sir Charles Lawson’s ‘ Private Life of | Sir Alexander Arbuthnot? from 1 
Warren Hastings.’ As it is incorrect, I will | Evan Cortoy. lar’s 
state the ascertained facts, in the hope that) “WUT OFF WITH A SHILLING” (cliy, | Pres? 
they may assist in providing an answer to 244), — Is there any authentic instane | the B 


the two queries with which I shall close this} of a father cutting off a child with a shilling Austit 
note. ; ' ; _ | in order to show his disapprobation? The oop 

The lady in question was Marian Brisco, | « Oxford English Dictionary’ has this | “™ 
one of the many god-children of Mrs. Hast-| familiar saying s.v. ‘cut’ on p. 1290 col. 3, sated 


ings, and the daughter of Major-General | but the th tati . 1710- busine 
Horton Brisco (1741-1802), of the Bengal] ali from weeks of Rote en eet) at gaoto 


Army, who commanded the Governor-; hey ~~ plenty of i tte ok cages : of art 
General’s Bodyguard from Jan. 27, 1777, to | Pie age Baie He Paige pr ae yrs New 
April 6, 1778, and who died at Calcutta on | ‘ Direct 


relation, but in which the gifts are not} y,. 
intended as marks of disapprobation. Usu } 7; 

: Tichfi 
ally they imply that the donees have | og... 
been already advanced in the testator’s life | poaq 
time, and it is probable that Dr. Moyle’s x 
children, referred to by R. B., had been s0 ang 
treated. As Dr. Moyle only gave to each of } "at 


Dec. 25, 1802, at the age of sixty-one. She| 
was “born under the roof’’ of the Hastings| 
in Calcutta, and baptized on Nov. 6,1776, and | 
was married at Bankipore on Nov. 2, 1795, | 
to James Barton, junior, of the Bengal Civil | 
Service, and of Penwortham Hall, Lancas- 


of thirty-seven. "Mrs. Barton seems to have his children a shilling, the may have made s | 1¥%, 
separated from her husband in 1803, when she settlement inter vivos by which, after giving tion 

came to stay with her daughter Marian Milli- | 7 — yest he — pois. edito: 
cent (d. unm.) at Daylesford. I venture) 2 S®cone wile. poate ys to th 


to identify her with the Mrs. Barton who that something of this kind ——— TE Bead 
with her daughter accompanied Hastings | inspection of the whole will might explan The 
and his wife to Sandgate at the beginning of | the matter. ; quoti 
October, 1815. (Letter of Oct. 6, 1815, printed | , Here is a case which bears on the question Fon 
at reference). s ‘ | Thomas Ady, M.D., of Wethersfield in 47 
Lawrence’s portrait, which represents Hast-| Essex, by his will dated 1662, gave ct date 
ings as an old man, and is inscribed with his | __ daughter Dorothy now wife of Wi xd) card 
name and age (seventy-nine), was engraved in| Collard (her portion being already yo 
mezzo-tint by W. Say. It is reproduced as a| the sume of one shilling. a . . Be 
frontispiece to Sir Charles Lawson’s book. | daughters had £400 each (will at np be 
The fee paid to Lawrence was three hundred , House, P.C.C.Eure 55). Now if the be 
guineas. ie her portion being already paid ” had we 2 
Major-General Horton Brisco was the| omitted, as they might have been, es ey Tra 
younger brother of Sir John Brisco, Bart., of | might have said in subsequent years, Wiel }  cien 
Crofton Hall, Cumberland (cr. July 11,| the facts had been forgotten, that Dorothy | the 


1788), and is stated by Burke (1901 and suc-' had been “cut off with a shilling.” Dr. 
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Ady is not related to me, my tan 
their mames with two d’s, 
invariably do in Yorkshire. 





S. O. Appy. 


RTIFICIAL STONE (cliv. 210, 248, 268). | 
A —It has perhaps escaped notice that | 
under the rather foreign heading of ‘* Notting. | 
ham Earthenware Tombstones’ there was a) 
yood deal of correspondence during 1910 on) 
this subject (11 S. i. 189, 255, 512, 356, 409, | 
54: ii. 14, 72, 538). W. P. Courtney and | 
Dg. Norman both contributed long and inter- | 
ating letters giving many details relating to) 
Coade’s Artificial Stone Manufactory, andj 
quoted works of reference where further par-| 
tiulars could be found. So much informa-| 
tin bearing on the history of this notable 
business was given, or alluded to, that the| 
records of it can be traced fairly continuously | 
from its foundation, by Mrs. Coade at Ped-| 
lars Acre, in 1769, down to the claim of a| 
present day firm of monumental masons in| 
the Euston Road to be the “‘successors to | 
Austin and Seeley, inventors of the artificial | 
stone.” Seeley’s name was connected with ; 
the firm unti] 1811, but I have not seen it 
stated at what period Austin came into the | 
business. It may therefore be of interest to) 
quote the trade-card of Felix Austin, maker | 
of artificial stone ornaments, “Nos. 1 & 3 
New Road, near the Diorama.” Pigot’s) 
Directory of 1827 gives his addresses as 3, | 
New Road, Fitzroy Square, and 3, Little | 
Tichfield Street. He also appears in the Post | 
Office London Directory for 1839 at 1, New| 
Road, Regents Park. | 


Nor, do I think, has it been pointed out 
that mention of John Bacon’s connection | 
with Mrs. Coade’s business is made in| 
‘Nolleken’s and His Times’ (Whitten’s edi-| 
tion, 1920, vol. ii. p. 90); in a foot-note the | 
editor says that the figures over the doorway | 
to the showrooms in the Westminster Bridge | 
Road were modelled by this famous sculptor. | 
The ‘D. N. B.’ states, without, however, | 
quoting the authority, that Bacon was at) 
work in this ‘‘ lithodipra’’ factory as early 
as 1762. This is seven years earlier than the 
date of establishment given on the trade- 
card of Coade’s Gallery of Artificial Stone. 


AMBROSE HRAL. | 
Beaconsfield. 


OHN STILWELL: “DRAWER”? (cliii. | 

209, 248, 285, 320; cliv. 50, 157, 231).—| 
Trade-cards by William Hogarth are suffi- 
clently uncommon to warrant a correction of 
the statement, at ante p. 158, that the card 








| little. 


my family writing | of ‘‘Edward Langton’’ (this should be 
as they| Edward Longdon, by the way), Gold and 
Silver Wire Drawer, was engraved by this 
| artist. 
| none of the characteristics of Hogarth’s work 
in this field. 


It bears no engraver’s name, and has 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


EAVERS’ COMPANY (cliv. 263). — 
Among the Spitalfields manufacturers 


who personally offered their assistance to the 
King in the 1745 Rebellion (London Gazette, 
Oct. 5, 1745) were Obadiah Agace and Sons, 
and Samuel Alavoine, both 
families. 


of Huguenot 


The Agace family figure largely on the 
Canterbury records, the first dating 1633, and 


one of the name is buried in the Cathedral. 


Obadiah Agace, of Norton Folgate, weaver, 
whose parents I cannot trace, married at 
Stepney in 1706, Elizabeth Picavee, and had 
one daughter and three sons: Zachariah, b. 
1708 ; Obadiah, b. 1709; and Jacob, b. 1719. 
Zachariah lived at Stamford Hill and died 
1777; buried at Bunhill Fields; will pr. 7 
Mar., 1778 (P.C.C. 93. Hay). Obadiah 
lived at Stratford, and died 1787; also buried 
in Bunhill Fields; will pr. 15 Sept., 1787 
(P.C.C. 395 Major). Jacob died 1792; will 
pr. 10 Mar., 1782 (P.C.C. 108 Gostling); he 
married Hester, the daughter of the French 
minister of Canterbury, Paul Fourestier, 
She died 1803 and was buried at St. Peter’s, 
Canterbury. 

Obadiah, the second of the three sons 
above, married Jane, daughter of Daniel 
Pilon, silk-weaver, of Spitalfields and Dagen- 
ham, Essex, in 1744, she dying in 1780 aged 
57. They had, inter alios, two sons, Zach- 
ariah, of Trump St., London Wall, who died 
1749, aged 34; and Daniel, of Goldsmith 
Street, who died in 1828, aged 77. His 
country house was Ascot Place, Winkfield, 
Berks, for which county he was High Sheriff 
in 1803. 

Obadiah, the father, and his three sons, 
Zachariah, Obadiah and Jacob, all attained 
the ‘‘ blue ribbon ” of the Huguenot families 
—being elected as Directors of the French 
Hospital at Victoria Park. 

Concerning Peter Alavoine, I can give but 
On the records of La Patente Church, 
Spitalfields, there is the family of Samuel A. 
and Anne Charlet, silk-weavers. Among 
their children is a Pierre, b. 1693, and 
Daniel, b. 1697, as also a Samuel; and at 
Threadneedle Street, b. 1733, a Pierre, son of 
Pierre, and Marie Madelaine Delamare. This 
might probably be the parentage of Peter A. 
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Daniel Alavoine of Old Artillery Ground and 
Tottenham, had a step-daughter, Margaret 
Garnault, who married Peter Romilly, the 
father of Sir Samuel, and among whose 
descendants may be mentioned the Roget 
family, Sir William Jot Collins, and Mr. 
H. Carrington Bowles. Margaret’s brother 
was Treasurer of the New River Company. 
W. H. MAncHEE. 
[At 8 S. viii. 259 is mention of the Library 
attached to the ‘‘ Hospital for poor French 
Protestants ’’ in Victoria Park, South Hackney, 
which contains a large collection of Huguenot 
records. ] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| that Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, 





IR HENRY MARKES, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, 1635 (cliv. 190).—The sug: | 
gestion is made at the above reference that | 
the attorney-general on July 1, 1635, was| 
‘‘ Noyes.’’ This is an error, William Noy or 
Noye, not Noyes, who had held that office, 
died in August, 1634, and was succeeded by 
John Bankes, who was promoted to the chief 
justiceship of the common pleas in 1640/1. 
Those familiar with Wood’s ‘ Athenee 





Oxonienses’” will recall the lines: 
Noy’s flood is gone, 
The Banks appear. 

Is not the name ‘‘ Sir Henry Markes ”’ due | 
to a blunder in the passage in the sixth | 
volume of ‘Collectanea Topographica_ et | 
Genealogica,’ to which the querist refers? | 
‘“* Markes ’’ might well be a misprint or error | 
in transcription for ‘‘ Bankes.” 

The Dr. Tucker, who in vi. 172 of the ‘ Col-| 
lectanea’ is desired with the Bishop of | 
Oxford to arbitrate in the dispute between | 
Dawson and the citizens of Maidenhead, is, | 
no doubt, the Charles Tooker (D.C.L. 1627 : | 
advocate in Doctors’ Commons, 1628), men- | 
tioned in the Calendar of State Papers (Dom- | 
estic Series) as reporting, in conjunction | 
with the Bishop of Oxford, on this same} 
matter, to Archbishop Laud and Lord Keeper | 
Coventry, on June 23, 1634. | 

Epwarp Bensty. | 


VI CENTURY PLACE-NAMES: IDEN- | 
TIFICATION SOUGHT (cliv. 225, 266). | 

—I am obliged for Mr. Askew’s reply to this | 
query. The identifications in most cases | 
seem conclusive, but I have doubts about | 
Cankwood being the same as Canklow Wood. 
A writer in The Times recently states that} 
Cank and Cannock are one and the same. TIT, 
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i 
Canklow Wood lies adjacent to the route 
of this journey, Mr. Askew is probably cor. 
rect. Welbie is undoubtedly Welbeck, as the 
name follows close upon or between Worksop 
and Sheafield Park, in all three of which 
Parks bucks were killed. : 
I think Mr. Askew is in error in stating 

: was owner 

of Kimberworth Park in 1593. His grandson 
Gilbert Talbot, 7th Earl, succeeded in 159 
to the title and estates, which included Work. 
sop, Welbeck and Sheffield Castle, I believe, 
He was addicted to hunting and hawking. 
The Karl of Pembroke had a hawk, which he 
called Shewsbury, after its donor (vide 
“D. N. B.’), and by the same token Henry 
Berkeley had at least two gift horses from 
him, one of which he called Grey Shrewsbury. 

G. O’F, 

XVII CENTURY TANKARD (cliy, 245, 
284). — The ‘‘hole”’ referred to in the 
handle of the silver tankard was inserted by 
the silversmith for his own protection. As 
the handle was constructed in hollow form, 


| had not a vent been left for the hot air to 
| escape during the soldering process, it would 


have burst. 

The more usual method of construction 
was to cut a half-moon slit in the base of the 
handle, hence the origin of expression 
‘‘ whistling tankard’’; the supposition being 
that the slit was placed in this position so 
that when the tankard was emptied the 
drinker could reverse the vessel and whistle 
for a re-fill. 

Obviously this legend has no foundation in 
fact, as silver tankards were not adjuncts of 
ale-houses in olden times. The reversal pro- 
cess, too, would most probably entail the 
emptying of dregs on to the tables, or the 
floor, or possibly the clothes of the drinker. 


F. Brapsvry. 
Sheffield. 


ORDS HAWLEY (cliv. 264).—According 
to G.E.C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage’ Francis 
third Lord Hawley was succeeded at his death 
in 1772 by his brother Samuel, fourth Lord 
Hawley, at whose death in 1790 the peerage 
became extinct. The Lady Hawley who died 
in 1783 was widow of Francis the third Lord. 
In the first volume of The Genealogist is an 
article on the Hawley Family. From this 
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Henry William Toovey, or Hawley. This 
may give a clue to the Henry Hawley in the 


previous query. 





H. J. B. Ciements. | 


RANE (cliv. 264).—Dorothy, eldest daugh-| 
! ter of Sir Henry Hobart, Bt., married cn| 
19 Jan., 1606/7, Sir Robert Crane, Knt., of 
(hilton, Suffolk, and died s.p. in 1624. An, 
acount of Sir Robert Crane will be found | 
in the second volume of G.E.C.’s ‘ Complete | 
Baronetage,’ and his pedigree in Dr. | 
Howard’s edition of the Visitation of Suffolk, | 
Vol. i pp. 137-164. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


T DONATIAN AT BRUGES (cliv. 171, 
212, 268).—I have hesitated out of natural | 
modesty to take a hand in this enquiry, but) 
I may perhaps point out that a good deal 
concerning the church of St. Donatian can be} 
found in my ‘ Bruges and its Past,’ 2nd ed., | 
1926 (A. G. Berry, 212, Shaftesbury Avenue, | 
W.C.2). I give there the facts concerning | 
its destruction and, what is more important, | 
references to the entries in Gilliodts’ ‘‘ Inven- | 
taire des Archives de la Ville de Bruges,” and | 
to an interesting and exhaustive study on the | 
church by M. E. Rembry, in ‘ Annales de la) 
Société d’ Emulation de Bruges,’ which | 
should dispose of most of your querist’s diffi- | 
culties. He will find there also an illustra-| 
tio of the church from Marc Gheeraerts’ 
panorama. Since the book was published I} 
have discovered a magnificent representation | 
of the church in the background to f. 257 b. 
of the Sforza Book of Hours in the British | 
Museam (Add. MS. 34294) which is repro-| 
duced in an article written by me for the 
Illustrated London News (March 5, 1927). If | 
your querist is still in doubt, and will com-| 
municate with me, I can probably put him| 
into touch with some archeologist at Bruges. | 
Matcoum Lerts. | 

28, West Heath Drive, N.W.11. 


ASELEY, OXFORDSHIRE (cliv. 245, | 

283).—A good deal of information about 
the heraldry in the church and_ something! 
about the manor of Haseley, are to be found | 
in T. W. Weare’s ‘Some Remarks upon the} 
Church of Great Haseley, Oxfordshire,’ cf! 
which the second edition was published in| 
1848. I know a good deal about the Baran-| 
tyne pedigree and something of the descent of | 
Haseley Manor, and I might be able to help | 
Mr. Huptestone if he would care to write to 
me, 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 


27, St. Mark’s Crescent, N.W.1. , 
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ROTE FAMILY (cliv. 264).—This is men- 
tioned by Smiles, ‘ Huguenots in Eng- 
The particulars given may furnish 
some clues to what is needed. 
W. H. Mancuke. 
See Burke’s ‘Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry ’ (1848 edn.), i. 510. See also the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


Vv, 
PHOTOSTAT COPIES (cliv. 263). — 1 
believe the British Museum has for many 
years been equipped with a Photostat appar- 
atus, or at any rate, if the equipment is not 
in the building, arrangements can be made 
for the supply of photostats. The Birming- 
ham Public Library has also recently been 

equipped with this apparatus. 
H. Taprey-Soper. 


As books in the British Museum are not 
allowed to be removed from the premises, the 
Trustees have installed on the top floor of 
the building a large and well-equipped photo- 
graphic studio. Here any book in the collec- 
tion can be photographed, when permission is 
obtained, at a low charge. The actual 
photography was until quite recently done by 
outside men, but within the last few months 
the Trustees have appointed an _ official 
photographer. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


The City of Birmingham Reference Library 
has a photostat apparatus and supplies 
copies of maps, drawings, manuscripts, and 
so forth in its possession at a _ reaonable 
charge. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Sutton Road, Erdington. 


Yor (cliv. 263). — This is only a dialect 
variant of “ ewe,’’ and is very familiar 
in the Southern country districts. The 
phrase, ‘“‘ ewe-lamb’”’ is a common term for a 
child, irrespective of sex, so that its applica- 
See the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ under ‘ Ewe,’ 
where many variants, including ‘‘ yoe,” are 
given. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

It would be interesting to know if there is 
any connection between ‘‘ yoe’’ as it occurs 
in the quotation from George Moore, and 
‘‘yow,’? a term common amongst sheep 
breeders of the Yorkshire Moorlands. In the 
district mentioned female sheep are ewes or 
“yows.’’ A lamb becomes a ‘“‘ yow”’ after the 
second clipping. At first it is a ‘* gimmer 
lamb’’; then a ‘‘ gimmer hogg,’’ until its 
first shearing. It is now a “‘ gimmer shear- 


ce 
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ling,” and only after the second shearing does 
it become a “‘ yow.”’ 

There is a saying which describes a ewe that 
is restless when being suckled—‘‘ She is kittle 
on her yower.’’. To cure this fault she is 
made to dance in a pair of hopples till she 
will stand to let her lamb suck. 

H. Askew. 

HATTERTON (cliv. 245).—An_ excellent 

account of the poet’s life is to be found 


in ‘Chatterton: A Romance of a Literary | 


Life,’ published in 1846, in Knight’s Maga- 

zine. I shall be pleased to loan the volume 

if your correspondent cares to refer to it. 
BM/BVH2 Mono; Lonpon. 


Reliable authorities quote David Masson’s 


‘Biography of Thomas Chatterton’ (pub- 
lished in 1874), and Sir David Wilson’s 
‘ Biographical Study of Chatterton’ (pub- 


lished in 1869). There was also a life by 
C. E. Russell published in 1909. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IAL OF DAME ALICE LISLE (cliv. 
171, 212).—There are also references to 
the trial in Stephen’s ‘ History of the Crim- 
ina] Law’; Pike’s ‘ History of Crime in Eng- 
land’; and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
ArtHur R. Hewitt. 
Middle Temple Library. 
ERE HARCOURT, ARCHDEACON OF | 
NOTTS. (cliv. 189). — Lipscomb’s 
‘ Bucks,’ iv 591, gives Francis Harcourt, a 
minor in 1600, ob s. p., as_ third son. 


AND QUERIES. 
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OMYTHE: ERRINGTON (cliv. 209), ~ 

Walter Smythe of Brambridge, Hants, 
married Mary Ann, daughter of John Erriny. 
ton, of Beaufront (d.v.p. 1740/1), by Maria, 
widow of Joseph Griffin of Bickmarsh, ¢o, 
Warw., and daughter of James Levery, of 
London (she re-married Thomas, son of Wil- 


| liam, Viscount Molyneux, and d. 1795); sg 





Benjamin is not mentioned. The pedigree of 
Harcourt of Ankerwycke, pp. 589-592, must be | 


received with caution, as Lipscomb is unreli- | 


able. R. W. B. | 


OBIESKI STUARTS (cliv. 83, 123, 156, | 
176).—An interesting connexion of these | 
names is the statue of Charles II, Stocks} 
Market (site of Mansion House), now in front | 
of Newby Hall, near Ripon. This was orig- | 


inally a statue of John Sobieski, King of | 
Poland, trampling on a Turk, purchased | 
cheaply by Sir Robert Vyner, a head of | 


Charles was placed on the statue, the Turk | 
becoming a fallen Cromwell (cf. ‘ Unknown |! 
London’ (Bell), pp. 168-175). 
J. ARDAGH. 

NEW ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE (cliv. | 
189, 231).—I possess a beautiful chromo- | 
lithograph of these famous terraces, which 
were at Tetarata, near Rotomahana, showing 
the boiling cauldron with the terraces of 
siliceous deposits, after Hochsteller, the emi- | 
nent German geologist and artist. | 
Wittram Harcovrt-Batu. ! 


Kimber and Johnson’s “ Baronetage,’ ii, p, 
168; ‘ New History of Northumberland,’ iy, 


pp. 188, 189. J. B. Wurrmorg, 


OEMS IN PRAISE OF BOOKS AND 

READING (cliv. 245, 285).—Mr. Orn 

F. Baster will probably find much of interest 
in the works of I. D’Israeli (the Elder). 


Francis P. Marcuant, 
Streatham. 


NCOMPLETE SUNDIAL MOTTO (cliv. 264). 
—The quotation is from one of Cowper's 
Olney Hymns, called ‘A New-Year’s Thought 
and Prayer.” It is a hymn of five verses, and 
is in Book IT ‘ The Seasons.’ Perhaps a sun- 
dial, may have inspired the poet, with the idea 
of the first verse, as he watched the shadow 
moving relentlessly forward. The lines are as 
follows :— 
Time by moments steals away, 
First the hour, and then the day; 
Small the daily loss appears, 
Yet it soon amounts to years; 
Thus another year is flown, 
Now it is no more our own, 
If it brought or promised good, 
Than the years before the flood. 
M. Irene Warre. 
16, Porchester Square, W.2. 


QovEcE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (cliv. 

264). History, Mystery. The earliest 
mention that I have seen of this story is in 
the ‘ Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence 
of Thomas Moore,’ vi, 99. Under 20 Dec., 1829, 
Moore records: 

Murray [the publisher]’s joke, or story 
rather, of a man recounting his feats in shoot- 
ing and appealing to Murray, who had been 
out with him. ‘What he hit is history; what 
he missed is mystery,’—a double joke, taking 
it as ‘his story’ and ‘ my story.’ 

T have seen the joke ascribed to Tom Hood 
as well as to Tom Moore, but I did not note 
the reference. 


Davin Samon. 
Narberth. 
OEM WANTED (cliv. 264).—The poem, “ Be 
kind to each other” will be found im 


‘Dramatic Chapters: Poems and_songs’ by 


‘Charles Swain (Longmans, 1850). Herewith I 


am sending a copy to the Editor, which wi 
probably reach your correspondent in due 
course. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[Copy forwarded to Mr. T. B. Peacock.] 
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NOTES AND 
The Library. 


William Bateson, F.R.S., Naturalist, his Essays 
and Addresses, together with a short Account 
of his Life. By Beatrice Bateson. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 1s. net). 

F biology, seen here with the main activities 
of the biologist focussed upon genetics, is 

in itself a subject beyond the scope of ‘N and 

Q..’ there is yet, even in the pages which their 

author classed as suitable for the eupeptic 

only or frankly as “ indigestible,’ much in 
this volume that our readers should enjoy. 


Bateson’s was a thoroughly original mind. 
There was in his work and thought a very 


minimum of the second-hand: the received; a 
maximum of direct contact with fact and 
direct recognition and judgment of fact. This 
power, science, if it does not create it, at any 
rate increases and makes more quick and 
supple, and perhaps no one can now conceive 
of Bateson as anything but a naturalist. Yet 
he had a great deal of the poet in him, and 
still more of the artist, and these essays, with 
their clearness, their frequent felicity of 
phrase, their easy literary allusions, and their 
pungency reveal not merely the full and 
capable man of science (and the man of letters 
may sometimes find himself envying the man 
of science his workmanlike pen) but the born | 
wiiter. He had that quality—is it moral or 
intellectual?—which we think may come to be | 
recognised as a characteristic of the best scien- 
tific workers of his particular generation, that | 
of disdain of mere utility, particularly of com- 
mercial utility. ‘The attitude, we may suspect, 
is growing old-fashioned; but it lent great 
dignity, freedom and_ exhilaration to the | 
earlier years of Bateson’s work, well-described 
in the Memoir, when he was labouring unre- | 
cognized in that line of biological investigation, | 
which he himself named Genetics, and which 
has since, re-inforced by the re-discovery of 
Mendel’s researches, vindicated itself and him 
ina 


ha way it is now superflous to indicate. 
This turn of mind prompted him to most 
eloquent and cogent defence of compulsory 


(ireek at Cambridge; just as the enthusiasm 
and speed which also characterized him led 
him to good suggestions for methods in clas- 
sical education, though he himself would have 
been the first to recognize that much of his 
counsel was rendered nugatory by the inade- 
quacy of ordinary teachers and the general 
trend of the world. Mrs. Bateson tells us that 
he tated achievement in art higher than 
achievement in science, and his early letters 
illustrate this. A charming incident of his 
childhood opens up to us much more than his 
early interest in nature. When he was seven 
or eight he defended against criticism a dis- 
reputable-looking man, who used to haunt the 
ditches about Cambridge, by exclaiming rever- 
ently: “ That man is a naturalist.? Another 
instance of unusual quality in imaginative 
intuition will be found in his youthful remarks | 
on the Sistine Madonna. The occasional epi- 
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grams thrown off in his writings show his 
penetration in a further aspect; thus, to take 


| a single example, in the argument for Greek 


he says of the Natural Science man: “ To him 
it is easier to solve a difficulty than to feel it.” 
In the intensity of emotion which accompanied 
the great critical moments of his work he 
reminds one of Alfred Russell Wallace. Cer- 
tain limitations are obvious. In spite of 
unusually keen sympathies for individuals, 
and keen resentment at cruelty or injustice, 
one feels that his scorn for history and politics 
came from a certain incapacity to understand 
a whole range of human experience. Yet in 
some mitigation of this view one may surely 
set the fine letter on the mutual duty of the 
Government and the citizen in 1914, which he 
wrote to clear his young son’s troubled mind. 
In 1913 a sudden attack of angina broke his 
health and altered life for him. In spite of 
the change he took his share, especially in 
the winter of 1916-7 when he spent much time 
in France, of the manifold burden of the war. 
Nor do the papers of the last ten years of his 


life show any enfeeblement from the various 
suffering he was called upon to face. The 
Memoir is admirably done; we question 


whether the full biography which Mrs. Bate- 
son in her preface expresses hope of seeing 
undertaken by “a more competent hand” 
could, in fact, add much to this portrait. We 
should all, however, welcome more of Bateson’s 
letters. 


Shakespeare’s Stratford. By Edgar I. Fripp. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net). 
\ R. ERIPP’S new book on Shakespeare and 
i Shakespeare’s town is marked by all those 
characteristics which have gained for him the 
affectionate esteem of those who make Shake- 
speare, so to speak, a part of their lives. We 
rather doubt the truth of the sweeping state- 
ment with which his Preface begins—that a 
great artist, whether poet or painter, inevit- 
ably reflects his environment, while he mirrors 
so much more. Could any one tell, from the 
poetry of Keats or Shelley, where either spent 
his childhood? Or accurately guess the cir- 


cumstances of Turner’s early life from his 
pictures? Nevertheless, the dictum holds 
truth where Shakespeare is concerned. We 


are not so much baulked here as in some other 
points by the slenderness of the record. The 
Poet’s return to his native town, the comely 
state in which he lived there, the laying of his 
bones in a place which denoted his well-rooted 
citzenship, all show us plainly enough that 
Shakespeare loved Stratford, and it may truly 
be said that what a poet or painter greatly 
loves is indeed inevitably reflected in his work. 
This little book, with the aid of a map, takes 
us from street to street and house to house 
in the Stratford of Shakespeare’s day and tells 
us, from the town records, what is known of 
the several citizens. Mr. Fripp has so steeped 
himself in the records and has visualized al} 
the people so vividly that they come alive to 
us under his hand, and appear to us, as they 
evidently do to him, as a worthy, respectable, 
even lovabie group of human beings, no whit 
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less interesting to read about than the knights | 
and lords, captains and courtiers of the time. | 
The religious difference between the towns- | 
people considerably enhances the liveliness of | 
the interplay of character, and Thomas Bar- | 
ber, for example, or George Whateley, or | 
William Hiccocks gain clearer outline in our | 
vision of them by their recusancy or con- 
nection with recusants. The religious ques- 
tion, as we all know, had strong bearing on 
the reception of players at Stratford. In 1587 
Barber as bailiff gave permission to the 
Queen’s Men and the Ear! of Leicester’s Men | 
to play in the town, and Mr. Fripp ventures | 
the suggestion that Leicester’s Men, being | 
short of their full number by the absence of | 
members of the company in Germany, enticed | 
Will Shakespeare off his office-stool to join 
them. The story of the poaching is disposed 
of by recognition of the fact that there was no 
park at Charlecote in those days; and the 
gibe against Lucy in the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ is referred to Sir Thomas Lucy the 
Second, who in 1601 had just succeeded his 
father, and incensed the town by his support 
of Sir Edward Greville. 

On the birthplace Mr. Fripp, with dates in 
aid, shows himself corrective. John Shake- 
speare bought the Middle House and the West 
House in 1575. and there is no evidence to show 
he oceupied them before that date except the 
tradition about the birth-room, a tradition | 
which our author connects with the fact that 
the Poet leased the East House to strangers 
and, virtually, gave the rest to his sister, Joan 
Hart. One might stop to comment on some- 
thing at every page, but it must suffice here 
to note the Latin letter written by Richard 
Quyney to his father at the age of eleven. The 
end of it looks like the production of a school- 
master, yet that such productions should have ! 
been, from any origin and in any form, cur- | 
rent in correspondence between Stratford | 
tradesmen and their small sons throws in- | 
structive light on the education Shakespeare | 
received. At the close of the book the | 
Droeshout portrait and engravings are dis- 
cussed, and the portrait now at the Memorial 
Library at Stratford is accepted by Mr. Fripp | 
as genuine and as having “triumphed over 
a generation of criticism.” 








E have received with pleasure the first 

volume of the new edition of Dr. Coulton’s 
Life in the Middle Ages (Cambridge University | 
Press, 7s. 6d. net). First published in 1910, this 
work had to make its way under the disadvan- 
tage of being, in form, bulky and unmanage- 
able. It is now divided into four parts of which | 
this, the first and largest, deals with Religion, | 
Folk-lore and Superstition. The following ones 
will contain respectively the passages illustrat- 
ing the Chronicles, Science and Art; Men and 
Manners; and then Monks, Friars and Nuns. 
The present volume consists not exclusively 
but largely of faits divers, and in using it for | 
illustration care should be taken to emphasize 


| library at Kings 


| (1877: £8 8s.), and Brees’s 
| trations of New Zealand (1847: £4 a . 


| Harpe, 


that, even more truly than it shows us what 
in the Middle Ages was like, it shows us 
amused or edified or horrified medizval peg 
collection drawn from works in six langy 
it is also useful in showing the onenegs- 
any rate the similarity—of culture, thought 
custom throughout Europe. It is not to 
wondered at that a second edition is required, 
At ante p. 272 we noticed William 7 
Cliffe, Northamptonshin 
The new edition (1s.) of the Catalogue is now; 


| our hands, a very interesting list of bog 


especially as including great French and Spa 
ish authors. The first of the original rq 
laid down for the Master for the “ lending 

of books’ was that ‘‘ He should read the Cats 
logue of ye Books to any person that desires 
hear it.” The first book was lent to a lady ij 
Wing, Rutland. We have also received Mp 
E. A. B. Barnard’s The Last Days of Haile 
Abbey and of Gretton Chapel (1s.), a ( 


and instructive account of the depositions before 


Commissioners appointed to enquire 
depredations committed at Hailes Abbey 


the Suppression—followed by a note on the 


enquiry by Commissioners in 1557-8 into 
grounds of an appeal for the restoration 


divine service at Gretton Chapel, where the 
evidence taken opens up many good particulary 


of the local history and circumstances of thi 
time. Popular Names of Birds (as used, 


is, in Somerset and adjacent parts of other 


counties), a shilling booklet compiled b 


A. S. Macmillan and published by the Folk 


Press, is specially to be commended for 


index, which gives under the usual English 


name of a bird, its scientific name and then 


the string of popular names. That new popu ler 


names are still being bestowed is shown by # 
Blackbird’s name of Zulu. 
BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 
Mr. Harotp Hatewoop, of Preston, 
his Early Books about Australia, 
Zealand and the Pacific Islands, has, 


notice, Frederick R. Stack’s ‘ Views in # } 


Province of Auckland ’—a series of colow 


original wrappers, are offered for 
Other good New Zealand items are 


% 


AMO 


New 


lithographs brought out in 1862—which, in 7 , 


Barraud’s 


and Travers’s ‘ New Zealand: Graphic and De 


scriptive,’ the drawings being Barraud’s wo 
‘Pictorial IT 
al 
2 volum 


Debell Bennett’s ‘Narrative of a 
Voyage round the Globe 1833-6,’ 


(1840: £4 4s.) and Gill’s ‘ Victoria Illustrated? 


(Melbourne, 1857: £3 10s.) are other goe 
examples and we must not omit a copy_0 
‘Abrégé de 
Voyages,’ 20 volumes, and with the 
(Paris, 1780: £5 12s. 6d.). 


Norice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 
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